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BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT 

THE INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 
ECONOMIST FOR HIGH WAGES 
COMMODITY THEORY DENOUNCED 
ORGANIZATION AND MORALS 
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ARABIC 
ARMENIAN 
BOHEMIAN 
CHINESE. 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
DANISH 
FINNISH 
FRENCH 
GAELIC 
GERMAN 
GREEK 
HUNGARIAN 
ITALIAN 


JAPANESE 
JEWISH 
MAURI 
NORWEGIAN 
PATOIS 
PHILIPPINE 
POLISH 
PORTUGUESE 
RUSSIAN 
SPANISH 
SWEDISH 
TURKISH 
WELSH 


T is interesting that the 26 foreign lan- 


guages listed above are spoken by 


different members of The Emporium 


It impresses one again of the huge 


size of this great store. 
a cosmopolitan city in itself. 


The Emporium is 
A melting 


pot of ideas, methods, nationalities and 


striving for one purpose. 
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Labor Council Directory 

r Council meets every Friday at 
sor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Secretary's office and head- 


Room 205, Labor Temple. 

x and Arbitration Committee 

leets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 

Section meets first and third Wednes- 
p.m. Headquarters telephone 


Clarion of any Change.) 4 

Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Wor kers—Meet 2nd ar 4th Mondays, 


Metal Workers No. 104— 
Guerrero. 

Auto and Ca 
Thursdays 

Auto Me 
108 Valencia 


Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
3uerrero. 


5—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 


Messenge 
Sec., Robert 

No. 24—Me 
r Temple. 


d Monday, 60 Mar- 
ith St., Oakland. 


Ist and 3rd 


Saturdays, 


ry Wagon Dr ivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 


Ist and 3rd Mondays. 


Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones. 
Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 


days, r Temple. 

—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 

Labor 
300kbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
sSrd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd 
Temple. 


Tuesday, Labor 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 


Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cer ry Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Saturdays, 
bor Temple 


staff 

personalities 

That of better serving you with merchan- 
dise. 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 145 Albion Ave. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valenc 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet lst Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 

8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 

Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St.. Apt. 4, 

Dredgemen No, 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday. 


ctrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Seg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


ator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 

nd 38rd Fride 200 Guerrero. 

Iederal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No, 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Yorryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple 


Garment Workers No. 
Thursdays at 5 p. m., 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec. 


131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 


» Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 8rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No, 9—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


gineering. 
Pay 


$9.85 


Down 


Sacramento 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero, by 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones, 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday ot 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., 
Andover. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O*’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson, Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet lst and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


W. Wilgus, 461 


2nd and 4th 


The 1927 5-tube Receiving 


Set, which incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Jose 


Riggers and 
Steuart. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No, 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 

230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925, 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 285—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 


Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


Labor Tem- 


Michael Hoffman, 


15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 


Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p,m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Hale’s “Californian” 
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The Official Journal of the San 


Francisco Labor Council 
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VII. THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS— 


LABOR POLITICS AND CO-OPERATION 

The trades councils in Great Britain correspond 
to the local central labor bodies in America, but 
owing to the existence in Britain of a labor party 
they have the added function of serving on their 
political side as the electoral machinery of the 
Labor party, and in many cases are combined in 
Although 
the trades councils were instrumental in forming 


one body with the local Labor party. 


the Trades Union Congress and were represented 
in it until 1895, this representation is no longer 
accorded, on the grounds that their members are 
already represented through their national unions. 
Machinery is now being devised, however, whereby 
the trades councils may keep in touch with the 
Trades Union Congress, and exercise locally func- 
tions similar to those exercised nationally by the 
general council of the Trades Union Congress. 

In recent years political activity has absorbed 
the energies of most of the trades councils, and 
aiter the reorganization of the Labor party in 1918, 
the political leaders sought to establish them in 
every locality as their local electoral machinery, 
and where they were already in existence side by 
side with local Labor parties, to combine the two 
bodies in one to exercise both political and in- 
dustrial functions. 

The Trades Union Congress, corresponding to 
the American Federation of Labor in this country, 
was formed in 1868 and for many years was merely 
an annual meeting of unions to discuss together 
matters of common interest. It exercised none 
of the centralized executive functions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the duties of its 
parliamentary officers appointed 
by it, were merely to watch legislation of interest 


committee, the 


to labor, to draft bills, lobby and voice the general 
views of labor in between the annual meetings of 
the Trades Union Congress. 
General Council 

In 1921, however, the parliamentary committee 
was replaced by the general council, and this body, 
whose powers were greatly increased in 1924, has 
been coming more and more to act as the general 
staff of British labor. But in spite of the increas- 
ing centralization of the movement, the Trades 
Inion Congress still retains its voluntary char- 
acter, the autonomy of the affiliated 
carefully 


unions is 
guarded in domestic matters, and the 
authority of the general council is moral rather 
than compulsory. How great this moral authority 
is, however, was shown in the mining crisis of 
July, 1925, and again in the general strike this 
year, in both of which cases the affiliated unions 
delegated to the general council power to direct 
national strike movements. 

The general council consists of 80 members, 
representing 17 trade groups and including two 
women members to represent the women workers. 
It is empowered to intervene when important 
negotiations break down, particularly where stand- 
ards of wages, hours and conditions are imperiled, 
and in the event of a stoppage to organize all 
moral and material support possible. At the Scar- 
borough Trades Union Congress in 1925 a resolu- 
tion to grant the general council power to levy all 
affiliated member unions and call a stoppage on 
the part of any of them to assist a union defending 
a vital trade. union principle, was referred tothe 


— 


general council itself to report whether such added 
powers are nece 


sary. 


Important functions now exercised by the gen 


eral council include meditation in jurisdictional 
with the 


political movement through a national joint coun 


disputes between unions, co-operation 
cil, co-ordination of the activities of the unions and 
the organized unemployment, encouragement of 
amalgamation movements among the unions, re- 
sponsibility for research, publicity and workers, 
education, and the maintenance of relations with 
international organized labor. In jurisdictional 
disputes the general council has no authority to 
enforce the verdict of its disputes committee, but 
in practice it is seldom that a decision is not freely 
accepted by the unions involved. 

The tendency of the Trades Union Congress is 
to become something like a closely knit confedera- 
tion of unions, and a similar tendency of consolida- 
tion is evident throughout the whole movement. 
Since 1920 the number of unions has been reduced 
through amalgamations by no less than 233, and 
the principle of one union for each industry has 
for some time been accepted by the Trades Union 
Congress, the general 
devise ways and means by which this result may 


council being directed to 


be brought about through amalgamation of the 
existing unions. Advocates of One Big Union 
introduced some difference of 
These One Big Unionists 
are not the radicals, who for the most part are 


have, however 


opinion in this matter. 


committed to the industrial union principle, but 
the generally conservative officials of the big gen- 
eral workers’ unions, which are themselves embryo. 
One Big Union catering for all classes of workers 
Their One Big Union resolution was defeated at 
last year’s Trades Union Congress due to the 
opposition of the industrial unionists, who accuse 
the general workers’ unions of encroachments on 
the jurisdictions of their unions. 

In spite, however, of disputes as to methods 
of reaching the desired result, the evolution of the 
Trades Union Congress in recent years has been 
steadily in the direction of becoming an_all- 
embracing trade union center, invested with full 
authority by its affiliated unions, and it is regarded 
in itself as the nucleus of the One Big Union 
of the British workers. 

The activities of the British labor movement in 
the field of politics, co-operation, research, labor 
press and workers’ 


the next article. 


education will be outlined in 


Three Divisions 


The British labor movement is divided into 
three parts—industrial, political and co-operative. 
The trade union movement is by far the oldest 
and did not give birth to its political wing, the 
Labor party, until the beginning of the present 
century, while the co-operatives, starting in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, have grown up 
side by side with, although not definitely linked to, 
At the 
present time the three divisions are almost equal 
in strength, each in its respective field, the trade 
unions organizing them as consumers, and the 
Labor party organizing them on the political field. 

The co-operative movement is not joined struc- 
turally to either the trade unions or the Labor 
party, but it has a working agreement with the 
Trades Union Congress and insists that all its 


the trade union and political movements. 
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ote British Labor Movement t | 


By Len De Caux, Brookwood Graduate, Staff of the Illinois Miner. 


employees be trade union members. During 
strikes it aids the unions not only by extending 
credit to strikers at its numerous stores, but by 
arranging loans for them through its banking sys 
tein. Affiliation to the Ll.abor 


party has been 


rejected by narrow majorities at co-operative con- 
ventions, but the Co-operative party, with its five 
members in Parliament, acts practically as a wing 
of the Labor party. 

Closely Knit to IT. U. ¢: 

Between the Labor party and the Trades Union 
Congress the organizational connection is very 
close, since both represent practically the same 
group of unions acting in different capacities. The 
general council of the Trades Union Congress 
holds regular monthly meetings with the executive 
committee of the Labor party, and in addition a 
national joint council has been formed “to consider 
all questions affecting the labor movement as a 
whole,’ in which the Labor party, the Trades 
Congress and the parliamentary Labor 
party are equally represented. The Labor party 


Union 


and the Trades Union Congress jointly conduct 


four departments dealing with research, publicity, 
international affairs and legal matters, although 
there is now a move for the Trades Union Con- 
gress to organize independent departments of its 
own for such purposes 

The Labor party is composed chiefly of trade 
unions, but it also has individual members and 
accepts the affiliation of 


Socialist societies, co- 


operatives and other working class bodies. Its 


local work is carried on by trades councils and 


local Labor parties, which in many places are 
amalgamated in one body, combining the industrial 
and political activities of the movement. Candi- 
dates for Parliament are usually nominated by local 
Labor parties or trade unions, which often volun- 
teer to pay the election expenses of their candi- 
date, and if accepted by a local labor conference, 
which is then called, require only the indorsement 
of the national executive of the party to become 
the official candidate at the next election, 
The Socialist Groups 

The largest Socialist party affiliated to the Labor 
party is the Independent Labor party, which in 
1925 had a membership of some 30,000. It has an 
influence on the Labor party out of all proportion 
to its numerical strength, due to the fact that the 
majority of the Parliament, 
MacDonald and other influential 
members of the 


Labor members of 
including Ramsay 
leaders, are also 
Labor party. 


Independent 


The other Socialist societies affiliated to the 
Social Democratic Federation 


and the Fabian Society, represent a mere handful, 


Labor party, the 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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but the latter has had considerable influence on 
the party, owing to the notable intellectuals, such 
Webb, R. H. 


Bernard Shaw, who belong to it. 


as Sidney Tawney and George 

The elements which make up the present Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain were previously 
affiliated for the most part to the Labor party 
through the old British Socialist party and the 
Independent Labor party, from whose left wing 
the Communist party was largely formed, but the 
Communist party as such is at present debarred 
irom afhliation., \s members of afhliated trade 
unions, however, Communists can still claim’ mem- 
ership in the Labor party, and in many localities 
are nominated by the unions as municipal and 
varliamentary candidates. In this case, however, 
they do not receive the indorsement of the national 
Labor party. The Communist party supports 
cabor party candidates in elections and runs its 


own candidates only in those places where they 


lave received the nomination of the local labor 
movement. 

& = 
UNIONS ARE THE BEST INSTRUMENTS. 

“The position of the workers in every country is 
less dependent on the general level of political 
liberty than on the amount of influence they can 
bring to bear on conditions in the industrial 
world,” declares Peter Grassman, deputy-president 
of the German National Trade Union Center, in 
an article on the trade union movement, and the 
eight hour day, written for the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

“Valuable as the franchise may be, in that it 
enables the workers to vote in favor of social 
progress, lasting results, in the application of this 
advanced legislation, are only to be obtained where 
the economic organizations of the workers, the 
trade unions, are strong factors continually able 
to exert pressure on the government and in favor 
of reforms. 

“More often than not acts of Parliament are 
merely the legal recognition of existing facts. 

“This is particularly the case in the matter of 
the eight-hour day. When, after the war, a num- 
ber of states gave more or less complete statutory 
recognition of the eight-hour day, it was less a 
question of political upheavals, or of reforms in- 
troduced through fear of possible upheavals, than 
of the granting of legal recognition to gains al- 
ready made by the trade unions.” 

Pointing out that the trade union movement 
has been the major resisting force since the war in 
preventing the wholesale wage decreases and 
of the working day sought by the anti- 
labor reaction, Mr. 


lengthening 
Grassman continues: 

“It would be superfluous to demonstrate once 
more the cultural value of the eight-hour day, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that scientific and cap- 
italist circles are now coming to appreciate its 
economic value. This does not, however, mean 
that we shall 
voluntarily 
work 


have the employers everywhere quite 
granting reductions in the hours of 
“Gains in the social field are the results of 
sacrifices and hard-fought battles by the trade 
unions. The bigger the membership of the unions, 
the larger the funds, the keener the spirit of their 
members, the more intimate their international re- 
lations become, the more ready one trade in one 
country is to support another, the sooner shall we 
gain victories and the more lasting will the results 
of these victories be.” 
= —— 
WINS RADIO LICENSE. 

The Department of Commerce has finally issued 
a broadcasting license to the Chicago Federation 
of Labor for a radio station established in a tower 
of the municipal pier in Chicago. 


The Federation 
has been carrying on its fight for some time for 
the right to broadcast, the department having at 
first expressed a disinclination to grant the license. 
The Federation wins its case. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 

Mayor Rolph last Tuesday issued a statement 
in which he calls attention to the manner in 
which the Industrial Association is interfering with 
municipal building operations and threw down the 
gauge of battle to those who are refusing material 
to contractors who desire to employ union labor 
on their municipal contracts, asserting himself as 
prepared for a “showdown as to whether the ma- 
terial men are bigger than the government of San 
Francisco.” 

Mayor Rolph’s announcement was made follow- 
ing a conference with Dr. William H. Hassler, 
city health officer, who informed the Mayor that 
all work has stopped on the $2,000,000 Relief 
Home due to refusal of building material concerns 
to deliver materials to the Clinton Construction 
Company, contractors. 

Rolph called a meeting to discuss the situation 
and attempt to bring about the resumption of 
work on schools and other public buildings. Ac- 
cording to the Mayor, he has invited the follow- 
ing to attend the conference: City Architect John 
Reid, Jr.; Timothy A. Reardon, president of the 
Board of Public Works; Charles M. Wollenberg, 
superintendent of the Relief Home; the Clinton 
Construction Company executives; representatives 
of the city building inspection department; and 
Frank Klimm, plumbing contractor. 

“After I have had this first meeting I intend to 
in the Chamber of Commerce and the Build- 

s’ Exchange and have a show down on the hold- 
ing up of city work,” said the Mayor. “If these 
building material men think they are bigger than 


the municipal government they have another guess 
coming. 


“T have tried to remain neutral in this carpen- 
ters’ strike but the public interest is affected now 
and action will be taken. When school children 
and infirm wards of the city are suffering it is 
time for the Mayor of this city to step in and tell 
these men where they stand. 


“The public of San Francisco will back me in 
my stand. I am determined that no public build- 
ings shall suffer. Minor delays have been reported 
in the past, but today Dr. Hassler informs me 
that all work has stopped at the Relief Home be- 
cause the contractors have been refused materials. 
Do you think the people of San Francisco are 
going to stand for a thing like that? We'll have a 
party in my office that some of those affected will 
not appreciate. I mean business.” 


The building program is being retarded and the 
city as a whole injured by a coterie of men who 
have taken it upon themselves to enforce an in- 
dustrial program objectionable to both the wage 
worker and the contractor. They are attempting 


to force this pernicious program upon the builder 
in defiance of the law. 


> 


“Georgie, I shouldn’t slide down the banisters 
like that.” 


WW oy t you, grandma? Show me how’d you 
donuts 


Lady—Are your eggs fresh? 


Clerk—Mam, the hen doesn’t realize I’ve got 
them yet. 
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THE WORLD'S 
FINEST 
FOOD MARKETS 
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SPOTLESS FOUD STOR. 


PRISON GOODS CONDEMNED. 
Competition of prison-made clay products of 
the Mimico prison farm with tile and brick made 
by free labor was emphatically condemned by the 
convention of the Labor Educational Association 
of Ontario. A resolution was adopted asking the 
provincial government to discontinue the compe- 
tition of prison-made goods. 
= > 
MINERS DRAW DIVIDENDS. 

Eight hundred and fourteen coal miners were 
killed in the coal mines of the United States during 
the first four months of 1926, declares the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

The mortality for April was 130 men, 101 of 
whom were killed in bituminous mines and 29 in 
anthracite mines. 
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Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


——————7 
Union House Union Clerks 


Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


<4 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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SHOPPING EVERY DAY IN THE SPOTLESS FOOD MARKETS MEANS CON- 
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ECONOMIST FOR HIGH WAGES. 

High wages and shorter hours, the objectives 
of trade unionists, have been accepted by the most 
enlightened employers of America as the “best 
capitalistic doctrine.” So declared Dr. George B. 
Mangold, St. Louis writer, University of Califor- 
nia summer schoo] instructor and one of the na- 
tion’s most authoritative economists. 

Dr. Mangold says that since Henry Ford’s 
amazing business success, big employers every- 
where are abandoning the class-struggle idea and 
accepting the high-wage doctrine. In every 
American city can be found a group of big em- 
ployers blazing the trail for the new American 
economics. This, he says, is a doctrine that ac- 
cepts labor not as an enemy but as a partner, and 
that sees in a working class of well paid, con- 
tented men and women, the best security and pros- 
perity for the employers. 

“Slavery” Doomed. 

“The humanization of industry is going on at 
a rapid pace,” he said. “Sweat shops, child labor, 
slums and enslaving conditions are doomed, not 
only because of the demands of labor, but because 
of the acceptance of their doom by the employers. 

“High wages, workmen’s compensation, shorter 
hours—all the things that bring up the standards 
of the worker—are today being looked upon by 
the best thinkers among the capitalists as econom- 
ically sound and beneficial to themselves. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, it has been the employers who 
have given the minimum wage law for women its 
most recent support. 

“The reasons for intelligent capital’s acceptance 
of these principles are two-fold. 


“First, high wages mean greater and better pro- 
duction. Just as prohibition was backed by the 
big employers, so are good living standards seen 
by them as essential to high production. It has 
been America’s better-paid workers as well as her 
machinery that have made this country successful 
in competing for world markets against countries 
of lower living standards. There is a direct rela- 
tion between the physical well-being of the worker 
and his output. I will not even mention the po- 
litical aspects of the passing order, the violent 
labor discontent, the ‘red’ rebellions and other 
forms of destructive revolt. These invariably dis- 
appear when conditions are bettered. 

“Next, high wages mean a buying home market. 
The home market of the United States is today 
its most important market, and as the years go on 
it will become increasingly sa Every other 
country of the globe is struggling to get upon a 
self-sustaining basis. As they do, our foreign mar- 
ket wanes. It is seen as inevitable that unless 
our own people, our workers, our farmers and the 
rest, absorb more and more of our surplus prod- 
ucts, production must slow down. Hence it is 
necessary to have a working class able through 
high wages to buy not only necessities but luxuries. 
Where else will industry sell its radios, 
graphs, autos and electric ranges?” 

Dr. Mangold says that the wellbeing of labor 
is being spread equally over America. With cheap 
auto transportation, labor and its commodities 
are more mobile. Hence the living standards 
of the nation will soon be equalized. This process, 
he says, will eventually make “the American living 
standard” mean something, and will tend to na- 
tionalize all movements for social growth—-Max 
Stern in “Daily News.” 
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“It seems to me that the dominant tenet of Sen- 
ator La Follette’s political creed was his faith in 
the average common sense of the masses. He 
never doubted the instinctive love of right in the 
popular heart. It may err today, but it would cor- 
rect that error upon information tomorrow. He 
fought most valiantly, therefore, for those rights 
and privileges which insure the freest and fullest 


discussion of all public questions.’—Senator 
Borah of Idaho, 


phono- 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Interborough subway motormen and switchmen, 
New York City, strike for higher wages. 

Three workers shocked to death by electricity 
in Plainfield, N. J., plant; 
another from current. ' 

Fascist government of Italy suspends all elec- 
tions; London Daily Herald reports Italian work- 


ers threaten revolt over Fascist attempt to enforce 
9-hour day. 


two die trying to save 


New Jersey citizens join in concerted effort to 
end long strike of textile workers. 

Motor bus lines in Bridgeport, 
by drivers’ strike. 

Saklatvala, Communist member of British Par- 
liament, declares laws of United States would have 
barred Washington from country. 

Executive Council of American Federation of 
Labor issues warning against sending “labor 
mission” to visit Soviet Russia in name of Ameri- 
can labor; council warns against Communist ac- 


tivities and their strike funds; appeals to organized 
labor for financial 


British coal 
strikers. 


Governor “Al” Smith of New York hailed as 


next President at Tammany Hall Fourth of July 
Celebration. 


Conn., crippled 


assistance for 


Monticello, home of Thomas Jefferson, dedicated 
to the nation at July 4th ceremonies. 


Representative Rathbone of Illinois urges that 


citizens of District of Columbia be given right to 
vote. 


Communism is poison, Secretary of Labor Davis 
declares at Chicago convention of Loyal Order of 
Moose. 

British rail men’s 
Baldwin as hypocrite; 


leader denounces Premier 
declares government tnder 
Baldwin left no stone unturned to break general 
strike. 


Anti-war delegates from 25 countries hold fifth 


biennial congress of Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom at Dublin. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch choice of New York 


Socialist Party for United States Senate nomina- 
tion. 

Striking cap and hat makers in Chicago return 
to work on promise that changes in working sched- 
ules will be made; Chicago fur workers strike for 
40-hour week and wage increases. 

Railway Employees’ Department of American 
Federation of Labor holds convention at Chicago; 
Bert M. Jewell re-elected president. 

Presbyterian church withdraws support from 
Sesqui Exposition at Philadelphia because expo- 
sition is opened on Sundays. 

Strike of dockers at Antwerp, 
100 vessels. 


Belgium, ties up 


Congress passes bill increasing 
of Federal employees. 

William H. Johnson, former president of Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
at Providence, R. I. 

Seven miners killed and eight injured by fall of 
mine roof near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Judge Mack refuses to dismiss 
against T. W. Miller and former 
Harry M. Daugherty. 

Cancer death rate increasing, statistics show. 

Michael W. Mitchell of Indianapolis, interna- 
tional president of the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Association of North America, and four other labor 
representatives, indicted by the Federal grand jury 
at New York on charge of having violated the 
Sherman anti-trust law by restricting interstate 
trade in cast stone by threatening strikes and boy- 
cotts. 


retirement pay 


takes rest cure 


indictments 
Attorney-General 
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“Ts there any water in my room?” 
the traveling salesman. 

“There was,” replied 
had the roof mended.” 


commanded 


the hotelkeeper, “but I 


EMPLOYERS CONTEST BENEFITS. 


The Eclipse Mill Company and the Sultan Rail- 
way & Timber Company have started suit against 
the Washington State Department of 
Industries to contest the 


Labor and 
validity of assessments 
collected by the department under the 
compensation act for industrial 
medical aid in log booming. 


workmen’s 
insurance and 
The companies claim that log 


booming is a 
maritime occupation. The 


department claims it is 
not. It is apparent that the 
disposed to pay for 


companies are not 
workers’ compensation and 
medical aid, as decreed by the state lecislature 
court procedure to divert 
some of the compensation assessment 


and are endeavoring by 


s into profits. 
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The doctor was examining school children. One 
youngster was under weight. 
“You don’t drink milk?” 
“Nope.” 
“Live on a farm and don’t drink milk ata 


“Nope; we ain’t got hardly 
hogs.” 


enough milk for the 


Professor—Do you subscribe to the 
evolution? 

Mrs. Nuritch—] 
published ? 


theory of 


don’t think so: Where is it 
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COMMODITY THEORY DENOUNCED. 

The persistence which British die-hard employ- 
ers, employer-statesmen, and 
mists manifest in attempting to treat human labor 
as a commodity brings emphatic condemnation 
from Prof. Carnegie Simpson, an eminent member 
of the staff of Westminster Theological College, 
Cambridge, article in the British 
Weekly on the coal crisis. 

“Take what we call ‘labor,’”’ says Prof. Simp- 
son. “We easily think of labor simply in terms of 
money—as a kind of commodity the only question 
about which is what ‘it’ costs in the market. 

“But this is not a true or human view—still less 
a Christian view—of what labor is. Indeed (where 
human labor is concerned) there is no such thing 
as mere ‘labor’; that is to say, there is no such 
mere commodity. 
labor. 


employer-econo- 
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There are men and women who 


“Tt is not a commodity. It is people’s lives. 
And if you express it only in terms of dividends 
and profit and wages, you forget this, for people’s 
lives can not be expressed thus.” 

In defending the die-hard employers’ conten- 
tion that labor is a commodity, the writer of a let- 
ter in the London Times quoted sentences from 
Edmund Burke, who says that the “impossibility 
of the subsistence of a man who carries his labor 
to the market is totally beside the question,” for 
“the only question is what is it worth to the 
buyer?” 

Prof. Simpson asserts that the quotation from 
Burke “is emphatically not the Christian way of 
putting it. Where labor means men’s and women’s 
lives, what it is worth to the buyer can never be, 
to the Christian mind, the only question. There 
is and there must be also a question of what is 
‘right’ toward human lives. 

“The conviction of this has gradually become 
more and more clear and constraining for the con- 
science of our day. It finds expression in the 
formula that the first charge on industry should 
be a ‘living wage’ to the worker. 

“The term ‘living wage’ is often used inade- 
quately as meaning no more than bare subsistence. 
But bare subsistence is not ‘living.’ What is liv- 
ing? It is more than body and soul held together. 
It is something of leisure, something of home, 
some chance for a man to know his children and to 
be a companion to his wife—all this is life. 


“Until we lift this whole matter—in the coal 
industry or any other—out of the region where 
labor is regarded as a mere commodity concerning 
which ‘the only question is what it is worth to 
the buyer,’ and recognize that the principle of the 
Kingdom of God as to what is ‘right’ to human 
lives is primary, we are not within sight of the 
Christian way of it.” 


—________—_ 
DAHLIA SHOW 


Dahlias oi all sizes, from the tiny pompom to 
the “decorative” type that measures nearly a foot 
across, will be on show at the eleventh annual 
Dahlia Show, to be given at the Palace Hotel, 
August 26 to 28, inclusive. 

The Dahlia reaches its best growth and most 
elaborate 


around San Francisco 


floricultural 


color schemes 


bay, according to experts, and the 
sponsor the annual display here (San Francisco), 
expect a particularly representative showing in all 
the eighty-seven classes to be given prizes, and 
especially in the novice class, for which unusually 
attractive prizes are being offered. 

Twenty-three prizes are offered for amateurs 
only, and there are many other classes in which 
amateurs may compete. 
private gardens 


An increasing number of 
present their best flowers each 
year, and, according to H. T. Hennig, secretary of 
the organization, the number of entries already 
in shows a larger interest than ever before at this 
time in advance of the date of the show. 
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UPHOLSTERERS’ PICNIC 
By Karl Roaka 

We want our people to know that the Bay 
District Council of Upholsterers is going to hold 
a picnic. The time and place being Sunday, 
August 1, 1926, in Pinehurst Park. A jolly good 
time is assured. One of the features will be the 
splendid gate prizes. The first one to be a two- 
piece Chesterfield set, made up in mohair, all well 
built like the farmer’s horse—from the ground up. 
Second prize, one artcraft overstuffed chair; an- 
other one is a 9x12 feet Axminster rug; also an 
Air Flex mattress, any size, and so on down the 
line. There are to be little and big prizes for 
long and short races for people short and long. 
3ut wait till you see the prize for the best waltz, 
then you will step some. We have provided splen- 
did all-around dance music, and music all around, 
to be fearlessly executed in a manner calculated 
to make the old feel young and the young feel 
younger. That’s what they all say about Charlie 
Parry’s band. If you cannot run or waltz, get in 
on the sack race, that is where you will find me, 
good prize for that. I am telling you something. 
Or maybe you would rather jump and win a real 
prize, if so better practice up a bit. They tell me 
all the drapery and shade artists are jumping up 
and down their ladders now, while the mattress 
mechanics are jumping over their benches so as 
to get into condition. Incidentally, I might state 
that you had better bring your lunch. You see, 
the people of our craft seldom eat and that might 
be one of the days they skip. The touch will be 
one dollar for grown ups and one-half dollar for 
children, for which we will give you transporta- 
tion away from and back home again, and ad- 
mission to the park, which gives you a chance at 
the gate prizes. Tickets can be bought at the 
Key Route ferry on the morning of the picnic. 


So there you are, come along and bring the 
whole family, your kind friends and the other kind. 
You will meet there the kindest of people, and 
will spend a day long to be remembered with the 
kindliest of feeling. 

As there will be no overtime allowed, we will 
quit at the regular time, with one hour and a 
quarter thrown in for good measure. 
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Women who went in bathing used to dress like 
Mother Hubbard. Now they dress more like 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard.—Tampa Tribune. 
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GET $280 PENSION INCREASE. 

One of the last acts of the late session of Con- 
gress was to pass the law increasing maximum 
pensions for government employees from $720 per 
annum to $1000. Congress wanted to make the 
maximum $1200, but President Coolidge threatened 
to veto anything in excess of $1000. The Presi- 
dent won. 
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“How’s Smith in the high jump.? Any good?” 
“Naw, he can hardly clear his throat.”—Oc- 
topus. 
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My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits. 
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SAVINGS 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


Assets Pan enabe Bas) aivev federeveralnisenis sqapayern (etatekersnelelete ..... $109,430,478.72 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds.......  4,400,000.00 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
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INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
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526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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AGAINST COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES. 

“The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at a meeting held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, beginning June 25, gave a serious considera- 
tion not only to communistic activities among the 
working people in many sections of the country, 
but also for the formation of organizations assum- 
ing to speak for labor, in the name of labor, and 
which the executive council believes are com- 
munistic in makeup, in principle and in purpose,” 
declares a statement by the council addressed to 
“all organized labor.” 

“We regard these organizations as well as others 
which may be dual in nature and character, as 
dangerous, unnecessary and without any standing 
in the bona fide labor movement of the country. 

For instance, facts disclose that the so-called 
‘United Front Committee’ which organized and is 
carrying on a strike in Passaic, New Jersey, has 
no relationship to the American Federation of 
Labor. The leaders of this United Front Com- 
mittee are prominently identified with the com- 
munistic movement in the United States. It is 
reasonable to conclude, because of their relation- 
ship to the communist party, that they are in- 
terested in advancing the cause of communism. 

“The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor regards the organization in charge 
of the strike at Passaic, New Jersey, as a dual 
organization. As such dual organization, no 
recognition can be given to it by the American 
Federation of Labor. We cannot countenance 
dual organizations in the labor movement of our 
country. 

“The United Front Committee, at Passaic, New 
Jersey, has secured large sums of money for the 
alleged purpose of carrying on the strike among 
the textile workers. Much of the money con- 
tributed to this committee came from organiza- 
tions and individuals directly associated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The condition of 
the poor, striking mill workers appealed to the 
sentiments of many of the members of organized 
labor, consequently they responded to the appeal 
for funds, in many instances, in a most generous 
way. 

“The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, inspired by sentiments of humanity, 
has not interfered with contributions made by 
members of organized labor to the call for funds 
to be used for the purpose of supplying food and 
clothing to the striking textile workers, but the 
American Federation of Labor is of the opinion 
that any contributions made by members of organ- 
ized labor should be used only for the purpose of 
relieving distress among the striking textile workers 
and their families. 

“For that reason all contributions made by the 
members of organized labor should be sent to 
Charles James Walsh, secretary of the Trades 
and Labor Council, 174 Sherman street, Passaic, 
New Jersey, a bona fide Federation of Labor 
organization. Secretary Walsh, in turn, will dis- 
tribute the funds contributed by organized labor 
among the needy and distressed strikers and their 
families in Passaic and vicinity, New Jersey. 

“The membership of organized labor, by making 
their contributions through the Trades and Labor 
Council, can prevent the use of all or a part 
of their contributions in paying the expenses of 
those individual leaders who are associated with 
the communist organization and who are hostile 
to the American Federation of Labor, its principles 
and its policies. 


“The membership of organized labor should not 
contribute funds to be used for the purpose of 
advancing the cause of a dual organization or to 
pay the salary and expenses of communist leaders 
who are seeking the destruction of the American 
Federation of Labor and the substitution of a 
communistic organization in its stead. Where 
members of organized labor make contributions 
which are used by communist leaders for the ad- 
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vancement of communism, they unwittingly per- 


form acts which ultimately might result in eco- 
nomic and social injury to themselves, 

-“The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor feels that it is its duty to warn the 
membership of organized labor against organiza- 
tions which have no authority to speak or act for 
the organized labor movement and which are 
antagonistic to the principles and policies of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“A number of these organizations have been 
formed; are parading under the guise of labor 
organizations; have appropriated to themselves 
names which are misleading and deceiving. The 
representatives of these destructive organizations 
appeal to the membership of organized labor for 
money to be used in carrying forward their 
different projects and to pay the salaries and 
expenses of individuals who are engaged in trying 
to undermine and destroy the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“These sporadic movements result in the forma- 
tion of alleged labor organizations outside the 
American Federation of Labor, are local in char- 
acter and scope. They can well be classified as 
an expression of local discontent. This discontent 
is seized upon by communist leaders as a means 
through which the communist philosophy may be 
exploited. History shows that these movements 
have resulted not only in failure but, in most 
instances, in complete disaster. 

“Working men and women who are suffering 
economic wrongs, who are the victims of injustice 
and whose grievances should be adjusted, should 
not be deceived by those who seek to mobilize 
discontent for selfish purposes. Such organiza- 
tions cannot render any substantial service to 
working men and women. 

“We suggest to the membership of organized 
labor that before you respond to appeals for 
money, made by these organizations which assume 
to speak in the name of labor, you inquire from 
the officers of your national and international 
unions or from the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor regarding the standing of 
the organization or organizations making such 
appeal. 

“We urge you to refrain from making contribu- 
tions out of your local treasuries or as individuals 
to any of these various so-called labor organiza- 
tions not affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

“The American Federation of Labor is the bona 
fide organized labor movement of our country. It 
speaks with authority for the working people 
throughout America. There is room within it 
for all the working men and women within its 
jurisdiction. 

“The door of organized labor is open to all 
wage earners. They are invited to be part of us. 

“There is no need of dual organizations, for 
dual organizations only tend to weaken and destroy 
the economic strength and collective influence of 
the wage earners of the land. 

“The working people of America can raise their 
standards of life and living, whether it be those 
employed in the textile industry or in any other 
lines of industry, by joining the bona fide organ- 
ized labor movement. 

“We welcome all. We urge all to join with us 
and we point to the accomplishments of the mem- 
bership of those organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor as convincing evi- 
dence of what can be done for the wage earners 
of our land who will join the American Federation 
ofa-cabor.” 
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Teacher—Remember the saying, “It is better to 
give than to receive.” 
Pupil—My father says that is his maxim! 
Teacher—What is your father? 
Pupil—A pugilist!—Fliegende Blaetter, Munich. 
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We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 
—Edwin Markham. 
-— - S 


“Conflict with parental authority,” and “thought- 


less pranks” caused two-thirds of the juvenile de- 
linquency cases brought against boys under 18 in 
seven Pennsylvania counties, while one-half of the 
girls’ cases originated in complaints of parents 
that the girls were unmanageable or had run 
away, according to an analysis recently made by 
Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, executive secretary of the 
Children’s “The 


principal task now would seem to be not the stem- 


Commission of Pennsylvania. 
ming of a rising tide of juvenile delinquency by 
emergency concludes Dr. Deardorff, 
“but the getting to 
parents, teachers, officials and all others who must 


measures,” 

opening of channels for 
deal with children, first the stores of readily avail- 
able easily applied methods for the fostering of 
physical and mental health, and, second, of expert 
aid in especially difficult problems.” 
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Registration in San Francisco is still consider- 


ably below that of 1924, and but two weeks remain 
for those who desire to vote at the August pri- 
mary election, Those in the labor districts appear 
to be more derelict in this regard than those in 
other sections of the city and it behooves every 
member of a union to get his name on the great 
register before July 3lst in order to be able to 


register his choice for the various offices that are 
to be filled, because a determined effort is to be 
made by the enemies of organized labor in this 
city to put their candidates through both at the 
primary and general elections. They will suc- 
ceed in their designs if the labor people do not 
register and exercise their right of franchise at 
both elections. It is, therefore, a matter of the 


greatest importance that every union member 


urge all his fellows to attend to the matter of 
registration at the very earliest possible time. 
Registration clerks are scattered throughout the 
city and it will require no great inconvenience on 
the part of anyone to attend to this important 


duty of every American citizen. 
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Organization and Morals 
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It has always been contended by those who have given the subject serious study 
and consideration that the organized labor movement is one of the most, if not the 
greatest influence in this country in the promoting of good citizenship, and that 
without its influence the worker would sink to levels that would result most dis- 
astrously to the free institutions of a country like the United States, where every 
citizen is a part, and if he desires, a most potent factor in the government. 

In spite of these facts, which are so well known to those who have taken an 
active part in the trade union movement, we were rather astonished when, in reading 
the minutes of the Section on Delinquency of the Commonwealth Club of California, 
we came upon these statements made by a speaker before the section: 

“In the United States men of middle age who have not been successful are 
finding it hard to compete with the youths who are better trained and educated and 
who have had the advantage of better living conditions. 

“Many of the older job holders are forced out of regular employment and these 
men have a great problem to earn a living. Many of these men resort to crime, and 
it is this class of workers who are our great problem. Youthful criminals are not 
increasing, and there are many agencies that are helping toward solving the problem 
of youth. 

“The unorganized worker of middle age and the foreigner who is not able to 
speak the language are the great group from which most of our criminals come. 
These men, who are not organized workers, have no agency to help them with their 
problems. They must put up an individual struggle for existence and their problem 
is one that this country will have to help solve by some means. 

“England was confronted with the same problem, and, although times were 
hard and there was much unemployment, crime has decreased. About one-half 
the prisons are closed and housing conditions are being bettered. 

“What is the reason that England can go through a strike of five million men 
with practically no violence and no increase in crime? It is because 90 .per cent 
of the workers in England belong to trade unions, and organization has trained 
them to respect law and order and their moral obligations as citizens. 

“Group ethics are only developed by time and struggle, group organizations 
based on the square-deal rather than the policy of “get all and give little” will 
probably lead our citizens to see the value of organization based on a respect for 
law and order. 

“Those organizations of workers that have developed a civic moral responsibility 
are helping their members to be good citizens. ‘They realize and know the difficulties 
that the older workers have to face and the group spirit and power is used to keep 
these men employed. 

“In the organized trades these older men are kept working to an indefinite 
age, but in the unorganized trades youth forces them out and then the danger of 
their becoming criminals is greatest.” 

There is food for thought in the remarks of the speaker quoted, and as the 
Section on Delinquency of the Commonwealth Club is made up of men seriously 
bent upon finding the causes of delinquency it is more than likely that the statements 
will be analyzed and thoroughly discussed with a view of reaching definite con- 
clusions concerning the value of the suggestions offered. If this is done it is certain 


that organized labor will be credited with the good it has done in this connection 


if not in any other, 
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Those who attempt to defend the conduct of the 
strikebreaker know they are not giving expression 
to their actual convictions, because they know 
that he is a selfish individual not socially minded 
and one who follows his bent entirely with the 
idea of benefiting himself even though by so doing 
he works injury upon thousands and retards the 
progress of society. The plain truth is that he is 
a traitor to society and deserving to be branded as 
a Judas. No one can possibly have any respect 
for such a character, not even the employer who 
profits by his traitorous conduct. 


The Industrial Association was organized to 
build fortunes for the captains of industry. The 
labor union was organized to build men and wo- 
men for humanity. The Industrial 
stands for better things for the few. The labor 
union stands for better things for society gener- 
ally. Viewing the facts of the situation as they 
actually exist, which is the 


Association 


better organization, 
and which is the more deserving of public com- 
mendation and support? An honest person can 
give but one answer to the question. The labor 
union. 


Those who demand the union label on the 
articles they purchase promote the interests of the 
wage workers. Those who fail to demand the 
union label on the articles they purchase promote 
the interests of those who prey upon the helpless- 
ness of the unorganized workers. Every member 
of a union belongs in one or the other of these 
categories. Those who demand the label are de- 
serving of the commendation of their fellows for 
faithfully doing their duty. Those who fail to 
demand the label are deserving of the condemna- 
tion of all honest people for negligence of duty. 


“I say to you, my friends, that a prosperity 
in Which the agriculturist does not share is a jug- 
handle prosperity, it is a lopsided prosperity, it is 
an abnormal prosperity, it is an unhealthy pros- 
perity. I want a prosperity in this nation in which 
every class and occupation shall participate. * * * 
The other vocational groups must not be indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the agricultural classes. 
The prosperity and independence of American 
agriculture is of paramount importance and must 
be maintained at all The American 
farmer must not be merely a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water. 


hazards. 


American farmers must not be 
reduced to a state of peasantry.”—Representative 


Lozier of Missouri. 


While reports indicate that during the first four 
months of the present year there was a falling off 
in the number of automobile fatalities the fact re- 
mains that there are still too many of them and 
that most of them 
cise of reasonable care on the part of drivers. At 
any rate the demand for legislation looking toward 


sould be avoided by the exer- 


some form of compulsory insurance to compensate 
or indemnify injured persons is gaining ground 
daily and will ultimately result in the passage of 
laws on the part of many states in the near future. 
The subject, however, is a most complicated one 
and should be very carefully studied before any 
drastic action is taken. Most of those who are 
clamoring for immediate action are persons who 
have not given the subject any consideration at all 
but are actuated by the glaring injustice that is 
done many victims who are permanently injured 
and unable to collect any damages at all. The 
Law and Legislative Committee of the Labor 
Council is at present giving attention to the sub- 
ject. 
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“Yes, I can give you a job. 
eggs for me if you are sure you won’t steal any.” 

“Youse can trust me wid anything, lady. 
manager of a bath-house for fifteen years an’ never 
took a bath.’’-—Judge. 


Ruth came home from her first visit to Sunday 
School carrying a small bag of chocolate. 

“Why, Ruth, where did you get the chocolate 2” 
asked her mother. Ruth looked up in surprise. 

“T bought it with the nickel you gave me,” she 
said. ‘The minister 
me in for nothing.” 


met me at the door and got 


“T beg your pardon,” said the charity solicitor, 
as she came into the store, “but would you care 
to help the Working Girls Home?” 

“Certainly,” said the unmarried clerk. 
are they?’”—Progressive Grocer. 


“Where 


A nervous passenger on the first day of the 
voyage asked the captain what would be the result 
if the steamer should strike an iceberg while it was 
plunging through the fog. “The iceberg would 
move right along, madam,” the captain replied 
courteously, “just as if nothing had happened.” 
And the old lady was greatly relieved.—Tid-Bits. 


“Yes,” said the tall man, “I have had many dis- 
appointments, but none stands out like the one 
that came to me when I was a boy.” 

“Some terrible shock that fixed itself indelibly 
in your memory, I suppose.” 

“Exactly,” said the tall man. “I had crawled 
under a tent to see the circus, and I discovered it 
was a revival meeting.’—Boston Transcript. 


A seed company received from one man fifteen 
applications for free samples of their pea seeds, 
and when the sixteenth request arrived the man- 
ager decided it was time he did something. 

“Dear Sir: 
quested; but what are you doing with so much? 
Are you planting your whole suburb with peas?” 

A few days later he received a reply. 

“No,” it ran, “I am not planting them at all. 
My wife uses them for soup.”—Good Hardware. 


I am sending you the seeds as re- 


A young foreign-born was being tried in court, 
and questioning by the lawyer of the opposite 
side began: 

“Now, Lasky, what do you do?” 

“Ven?” asked Lasky. 

“When you work, of course,” 

“T work.’ 

“T know,” said the lawyer, 

“At a, bench:” 


said the lawyer. 


“what at?” 
“Ah,” groaned the lawyer, ‘ 
at a bench?” 

“At a factory.” 

“What kind of a factory?” 

SBrtek 

“You make bricks?” 

“No, de factory is made of bricks.” 

“Now, 


tory?” 


‘where do you work 


Lasky, what do you make in that fac- 


“Four dollars a day.” 

“No, no; what does the factory make?” 

“A lot of money, I tink.” 

“Now listen; what kind of goods does the tac- 
tory produce?” 

“Ah,” said Lasky, “good goods.” 

“T know, but what kind of goods?” 

“De best.” 

“The best of what?” 

“De best there is.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of dos goods.” 

“Your honor,” sighed the lawyer, “I give up.’ 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 

HM Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

a truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

You can gather the foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 

recklessly. 
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A good dog story can get into almost any news- 
paper in the land. A real good dog story can make 
page one almost any day. In a recent issue the 
New York World crowned its second section with 
glory by printing two good dog stories side by 
One was the story of a little brown pup 
It followed Willie Hoehle to 
his home in Secaucus, N. J., where Willie’s mother 
said, “nothing doing.” For nearly two months the 
11-year-old lad kept the dog in hiding, goodness 
knows 


side. 


of uncertain lineage. 


where, working meanwhile at 
nickels. Then he appeared 

town clerk, planked down 24 nickels and 80 pen- 
nies, and demanded a license, which he got. Mother 
reversed her verdict and Willie has his dog, “with- 
in the law.” 


odd jobs 


earning before the 


The dog’s name is “Pal.” 


* * * 
Fritzie, a five-year-old mongrel, barked so 
loudly in a three-story frame structure in the 


Bronx that it woke up the occupants and 20 per- 
sons were saved from a fire instead of being cre- 
mated in the ames. Fritzie became a hero to the 
extent of a full column and read 
only the headlines about the German plebiscite and 
the Tacna-Arica rumpus doubtless read the whole 
column Fritzie, the mongrel lifesaver, 
Fritzie was owned by a taxi driver, by the way, 
which isn’t at all like the too 
about taxi drivers. 


persons who 


about 


popular notions 
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Life for most of us is found in a comparatively 
small circle. We are mightily interested in the 
heart throbs that beat within that circle. We are 
naturally inclined to be neighborly and we are 
naturally inclined to be 
most animals are concerned. 
friendly and we 


compassionate where 
Generally dogs are 
friendly 


wherever they come from, other things, including 


respond to advances, 


ourselves, being normal. The tabloid papers like 
to print cat and dog pictures, and all papers like 
to print Their 
apparent to any person who knows a 
about 


wisdom will be 
little bit 
listening to the 


baby pictures. 


humanity. Prove it by 
your movie 


pictures, or cat and dog 


exclamations in theatre when baby 


pictures, are shown. 
kings and 


queens Only stir curiosity, if they stir that much 


They move hearts where pictures of 


in these parlous times. 


* * * 


It all comes down to the fact that humanity is 
a pretty decent fellow, if he has a chance to be 
normal. It is natural for the healthy, normal per- 
son to be kindly, to be compassionate, to be honest 
and helpful to other When men and 
women are otherwise it is time to look to what’s 
the matter. There is pretty sure to be either an 
individual illness, or a social sickness of some kind. 
The percentage of decently kind, happy, helpful, 


persons. 


smiling, honest and honorable people in a city or a 
nation is a fair indication of the general rightness 
of conditions in that city or country and of a 
general high average of individual soundness of 
mental and physical being. Upon this a whole 
lecture might be given, but it is not the purpose of 
this column to deliver lectures. 


- _ 
SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 


“Forest fires are destroying millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber each year and much of this is 
due to our careless American habits and failure to 
know the value of our timber wealth to our 
people.’-—Representative Morrow of New Mexico. 
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Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 
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THE GOBLINS HAVE GOT US.—V. 

lf we become alarmed over the increase of 180 
per cent in cost of government since 1913 we are 
not likely to view it dispassionately. 

Government is of, by and for the people. It is 
our enterprise, and if its cost has increased we 
are responsible. [ am not sure that we approve 
of the increase, but [I am inclined to think that 
we regard it as something that has been “slipped 
We don’t 
look very diligently at government or at public 


over” on us, when we weren't looking. 


servants except just before election time. 

Then the politician comes among us. He ex- 
plains why our wages, though higher in purchas- 
ing power, are really lower—and offers a remedy. 
The psychology of the politician is primitive. The 
first thing an orator must learn if he wishes to 
sway his audience is contained in rule 1 of the 
Book of Oratory: “Never tell your audience any- 
thing they do not already know.” Elaborating this 
rule, the book sets out the merits of platitudes, of 
self-evident facts, of the funny story, as a means 
of getting the audience with him. 

Political orators are admonished in the book 
never to forget that the economic status of their 
hearers never gets to that high point where it is 
not susceptible of improvement. Especially in 
addresses to agriculturists and wage earners must 
the orator dwell upon the hardships they are called 
upon to endure. Self-pity is a powerful motivat- 
ing force, says the book, and by deftly picturing 
hardships, even if they be imaginary, the orator 
prepares his hearers for acceptance of himself and 
his program. 

How many among us are prepared to meet this 
scientific attack upon us? How many of us will 
not be fooled by our own self-pity? How many 
of us can withstand the subtle stirring of our 
emotions by the fellow who has made a scientific 
study of how to stir us? Think, brother, think! 

The first-rate orator sets out with the definite 
purpose of “selling himself” to the electorate. 
First he seeks by flattery or a funny story to get 
us with him. Then he makes us pity ourselves 
because of the hardships that are thrust upon us. 
Then he tells us how we can unshackle ourselves— 
by adopting his program. That is, by electing 
him to the office he seeks. 
ticket straight! 


Yes, boys, vote the 


The same methods were used during the try- 
ing period before the United States decided to 
make the world safe for democracy. The same 
methods will be used in the next great crisis—and 
prison awaits the poor boob who then shall hold 
the goblin up to ridicule! 

Political oratory has been reduced to as exact 
a science as the art of salesmanship—and every- 
body knows how helpless are even the most 
sophisticated in the hands of a high-pressure 
salesman. But let us set down some more from 
It is enlightening; it tells us why the 
cost of government has increased 180 per cent 
since 1913—if we but have the gumption to under- 
stand. The orator has aroused “self-pity, a power- 
ful motivating force.” The book explains: 

“Never will you be asked to prove that your 


the book. 
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hearers suffer economic wrongs. Seldom will you 
be questioned for details of your program. 
Hecklers must be disposed of as the occasion 
seems to warrant. A call upon the police to re- 
move the disturber is the final answer if your 
polite request to him to hire a hall proves in- 
effective. Your audience will take up the cry, 
‘Hire a hall!’ if you have already won them to you. 

“When you have unerringly pointed out your 
hearers’ economic difficulties, you have proved 
your sympathetic understanding of their problems. 
In this condition of mind, convinced of their eco- 
nomic wrongs and of your sympathetic under- 
standing, out of their own experience they supply 
their own evidence as proof. No conviction takes 
deeper root in the human heart and mind than 
that which rests upon and is proved out of personal 
experience.” 

Maybe this is just another goblin, but he seems 
just a little too scientific for a goblin. Goblins 
dissolve into thin air when they are subjected to 
We can look at this fellow from several 
angles, and he appears to be real. Meanwhile, let 
memory dwell upon the 180 per cent rise in the 
cost of government since 1913. 
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SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH*. 

By the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
4. THE ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS OF 
THE SUN. 

Sunlight, as we see it, is only a very small 
part of the radiations given off from the sun. 
When the visible light from the sun passes through 
a prism it is broken up into its component parts 
to form the well-known spectrum of solors—red, 
3eyond 


analysis. 


orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. 
each end of this visible spectrum there are in- 
visible radiations, at the red end the heat waves, 
The ultra- 
violet radiations are few in number compared: to 
the heat and visible light, but it is these rays 
which are of such importance to animal life, 


at the violet end the ultra-violet rays. 


destroying bacteria, stimulating the healing pro- 
cess in tuberculosis, and preventing or healing 
rickets. The intensity of these ultra-violet radia- 
tions as they reach the earth’s surface varies 
greatly with the season of the year, and with the 
In the north temper- 
ate zone the intensity is greatest when the sun has 


condition of the atmosphere. 


reached the most northern point in its circuit, that 
is about June 21, and least when the sun has 
reached the most southern point, December 21. 
During the day it has been shown that the in- 
tensity is greatest between 10 and 2 o'clock. If 
the day is cloudy or if there is smoke or dust in 
the atmosphere the intensity of the radiation is 
greatly diminished. Ultra-violet radiation is less, 
therefore, in congested smoky cities than in the 
open country. When the radiations from the sun 
pass through solid substances certain rays are 
filtered out. Black silk, for instance, will permit 
the passage of heat rays, but is opaque to the visi- 
ble and ultra violet rays. Window glass permits 
the passage of visible rays and heat rays, but is 
opaque to the ultra-violet rays. By dressing our- 
selves in heavy clothing and by living behind glass 
windows we are depriving ourselves effectually of 
most of these valuable ultra-violet radiations. It 
is only when the rays strike directly on the bare 
skin that they can be absorbed by the body. 
Pigmentation of the skin is the evidence that the 
body is reacting to the radiations. Ultra-violet 


radiations of great intensity may be produced 
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{ LABOR QUERIES. 
H Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
4 
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Q.—Is the present strike of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in New York the 
first big strike of the union? 

A—No. The union waged a big strike in 1910, 
which is famed in the annals of the organization. 


Q.—When and where was the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
founded? 

A.—At Baltimore in 1887. 


Q.—When was the first modern co-operative so- 
ciety established? 

A. The All-American Co-operative Commis- 
sion, Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘Modern co-opera- 
tion has been traced back into the 18th century 
with the discovery of a flour mill society backed 
by 43 Sheffield, England, clubs in 1795. Organizea 
to defeat profiteers in flour milling, the co-op ren- 
dered effective assistance, although it finally dis- 
appeared owing to the lack of experience of mem- 
bers and officers in business matters. The orig- 
inal society extended to include the sale of shoes 
and milk. The rise of sound co-operation dates 
from 1844 in Rochdale, near Manchester, Eng- 
land.” 


Q.—Is organized labor in favor of the initiative, 
referendum and recall? 

A.—The American Federation of Labor has re- 
peatedly gone on record as favoring the initiative, 
referendum and recall. 


&- 
TO CELEBRATE IN OAKLAND. 

The Labor Day Committee at its meeting last 
Saturday night, by a unanimous vote, decided to 
recommend to the Labor Council and the 3uilding 
Trades Council that the celebration of Labor Day 
this year be on the other side of the bay in co- 
operation with the Alameda County Councils. 

The fidelity of the Alameda County organiza- 
tions to the local cause is one of the principal 
reasons for the change. Oakland representatives 
have always enthusiastically participated in the 
San Francisco Labor Day celebration. 

Another reason responsible for the change this 
year is the fact that the State Federation of Labor 
has selected Oakland for its September conven- 
tion, indicative of the tremendous progress that 
organized labor has recently achieved in the bay 
city. 

Although the recommendation of the committee 
is yet to be confirmed by the respective organiza- 
tions, there is little doubt that they will be willing 
to abide by the decision of their delegates. 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes | 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Written for International Labor News Service 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 
League of American Inventors. 


THE SUBMARINE. 


There was as much bitterness between England 
and Ireland in the last century as there has been 
in recent years. As a result of this feeling of 
opposition to England, John P. Holland, who was 
born in County Clare, Ireland, busied himself with 
the invention of the submarine vessel which he 
thought would destroy the sea power of Great 
3ritain. When Holland was 20 he conceived the 
idea of devising a submarine vessel. He had read 
of Bushnell and Fulton in this line, and he deter- 
mined to carry the idea to execution. 

He canvassed his friends for funds to build his 
his efforts his friends 
concluded that he was insane and that the 
marine was a figment of a disordered mind. 

After vainly trying for two years to launch the 
undertaking, he gave up in despair and came to 
the United States. 

In 1873 Holland secured a position as teacher 
in a parochial school at Paterson, N. J. He still 
failed to obtain the coveted financial aid from any 
source, and hence decided to construct the boat 
with the meager means at his disposal. He built 
his vessel of wood and laboriously caulked it. It 
was cigar shaped and driven by a petroleum en- 
gine. After considerable difficulty the boat was 
launched, but it proved leaky. Ridicule was 
heaped upon Holland’s head in greater measure 
than before. In the end he dismantled his craft 
and sank it in four feet of mud. 

Holland now managed to get the ear of certain 
arch-conspirators against England, who had a fund 
of $70,000, which they were willing to devote to 
the construction of a submarine. The vessel was 
built, but it was found that the machinery was 
wrongly situated, causing the boat to cant her nose 
above the stern. Holland then constructed the 
second vessel. 

The boat, which could accommodate two per- 
sons, being completed Holland took the helm and 
his assistant acted as engineer during the trials. 


vessel. As a reward for 


sub- 


She submerged and rose easily and in general 
proved quite satisfactory. This boat 
the diving principle which is 
modern submarines. 


introduced 
characteristic of 


Trouble now broke out among the conspirators, 
and one night a party of malcontents cut the 
which held the submarine. They found 
that they were unable to maneuver the craft so 
they hauled it into a shed, where it has remained 
to this day. 

Holland later joined the Crescent Shipyards at 
I:lizabeth, N. J., and constructed a successful sub- 
marine, which was purchased by the United States 
Government. 


ropes 


Note—Previous articles in this series may be 
obtained by writing to the League of American 
Inventors, Washington, D, C. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


Sunset Press is moving this month to its own 
building, which is completion, at 1045 


Sansome street. The composing room force is 


nearing 


at work in the building and the other departments, 
including the business office and the sales force, 
will be fairly well settled by August 1. 

The plant will be one of the most modern and 
complete in the United States, and embodies the 
latest ideas as to lighting and ventilation. Day- 
light is provided in abundance for everyone, and 
the printers are especially pleased, since the old 
composing room was sadly lacking in this respect. 
The plant of Sunset Press occupies the entire 
ground floor, the upper floors being occupied by 
the business office and sales department, Sunset 
Magazine organization, Western Looseleaf Com- 
pany and the Sterling Engraving Company, A 
formal opening date will be announced later, when 
the public will be invited to inspect the plant. 

John Boyd, of the Monotype department, has 
returned from an automobile tour of the Sierras. 
Geo. Crawford is also back, having spent an en- 
joyable time in Oregon fishing. Mrs. Katherine 
Boden-Woolery is another yacationer who is back 
at the monotype keyboard after a trip to Tahoe. 
Henry Wiebush is now in Vancouver, B. C., hav- 
ing made 356 miles the first day north. Notice 
how the boys hurry when headed for Canada. 
Jokine seenin indy Es 
leave, the latter being in Los Angeles. 

Jack Welsh, plant superintendent, Alex Crosson, 
job foreman, and Jimmie Olwell of the job depart- 


Richard are also off on 


ment of the State's big plant at Sacramento, were 
welcome visitors recently, as was also Harry Jill- 
son of the Sacramento Union. Harry was driving 
a fine new car and evidently is prospering at the 
State capital. 

Harry Shinn recently asked a friend to mail a 
letter for him, The letter contained a check. It 
was never mailed, and Shinn is soon going over 
to see Warden Frank Smith at San Quentin and 
have a nice dark cell set aside for the use of his 
“friend” this summer, 

Bill Pries is, of course, in on the Sunset moving 
job. He has helped move every sizeable job plant 
in San Francisco since 1872, he says. 

The first semi-annual meeting of the California 
Conference of Typographical Unions was held 
in the offices of No. 21, Sunday, July 11, with the 
following delegates representing their respective 
Holderby, Fresno; H. L. 
R. “Oliver, 


ebspeyeee Se ae, Pickens, 
Oakland; Herbert 
Palo Alto; H. T. Gravitt, Petaluma; President C. 
P. Barrett, Sacramento; D. K. Stauffer and L. 
Michelson, San Francisco; H. D. Triplett and W. 
S. Darrow, San Jose; Ben Stauffer, San Mateo; 
A. A, McDonald. Stockton] Win Kay and! i. 2: 
Watsonville-Salinas. The meeting was 
Barrett and an en- 


Thomson and C., 


Schultz, 
presided over by President 
thusiastic interest taken in the meeting by all of 
the delegates. Immediately preceding the regular 
session, the board of directors held their quarterly 
meeting, approving bills, etc. The action of the 
board received the indorsement of the conference. 
The executive secretary and counsellor, H. P. 
Melnikow, submitted his report, which also re- 
ceived the indorsement of the conference. Com- 
plete reports of the proceeding will be mailed 
to all interested unions. 

At the regular semi-annual chapel election held 
this week in the Chronicle chapel, Wm. McKnight 
was re-elected for another term of six months. 
Mr. McKnight had no opposition and was re- 
elected by the unanimous vote of the chapel. 

A telegram received in this city this week stated 
Birdsall, for many years secretary 
Union, 
After 35 years as secretary of 


that Frank C. 


of Denver Typographical passed away 


Monday night. 


i 


Denver, Mr. Birdsall suffered a breakdown and 
asked that he be allowed to take a vacation in the 
hope of recuperating his failing health. This 
request was granted and he spent several months 
visiting coast points in an effort to regain his 
failing health. After a short visit to Honolulu, 
Mr. Birdsall returned to his home in Denver, 
apparently much improved and with the hope of 
his hosts of friends that he had entirely recovered. 
Announcement of his death this week will be a 
distinct shock to his many friends in San Fran- 


cisco. 
W. S. Darrow and wife of San Jose have been 
spending the past couple of weeks vacationing and 


visiting seaside and mountain resorts. They spent 
several days at Santa Cruz, and after Mr. Darrow 
attended the California Conference of Typographi- 
cal Unions in this city last Sunday, they spent 
several days visiting points of interest in San 
Francisco. Mr. Darrow is secretary of San Jose 
union. 

David Felter of the Schwabacher-Frey chapel 
is spending a two weeks’ vacation at the San Fran- 
cisco municipal camp at Mather, near the Hetch 
Hetchy reservoir and dam. He reports good 
swimming, fishing, hiking, “eats’’ and motor trips 
to Yosemite valley, and across the park to Tioga 
pass at an altitude of 10,000 feet. Horseback side 
trips are also very popular there. The camp is 
situated in a pine forest at 5,000 feet elevation, 
along the Tuolumne river and is operated without 
profit for citizens of San Francisco. 

A card from Sam Katz states that he and A. E. 
Zimmer, who left this city for Chicago recently, 
had arrived in the midst of a heat wave, but were 
making the best of it. The boys stopped over a 
day to visit the Home at Colorado Springs. The 
boys plan to return to the coast before the worst 
of the winter strikes the windy city. 

T. A. Hughes, proprietor of the Hughes Press, 
reports the addition to his family of a fine baby 
boy on June 1. 
and three girls in the Hughes family. 


This makes a family of five boys 
Mother and 
infant reported doing nicely. 

Apprentice members of the union, and more 
PS aS 


course, should immediately notify Secretary 


especially those who are taking the I. 


Michelson of any change of home address. This 
also apples to journeymen members. If the 
apprentices and journeymen are to receive their 
mail and Typographical Journals promptly this is 
absolutely necessary. 

Sunday is the regular meeting date of the union 
and all members are urged to attend. The meet- 
ings of the union are for the purpose of transacting 
your business and should receive the same degree 
of attention that you would give to any other 
business enterprise. 

Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

A financial transaction of stupendous magnitude 
was successfully completed at the Daily News 
And Alfie Moore asserts if Lady Luck 
has any dentistry she’s showing every tooth in a 
broad grin for his benefit, the whyfor of which 
being that Carey Liggett unloosed his clutch on 
at least $10 of his salary, Mr. Moore’s palms 


last week. 


fastening on the same, and a big deal in motors 


——— 


WATCH FOR THIS 


UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 


ie 


Attention-Organized Labor 


was closed; Mr. Liggett assuming sole support 
of a Buick not quite old enough to vote. 

A system of letter writing to be commended 
to the busy people is original with Harry Bird. 
When his folks were away Mr. Bird would sit 
down to a lino, dash off a short letter, take a half 
dozen proofs, put ’em in envelopes, stamp them 
and his correspondence was completed. 

Postearding from that paradise of vacationists, 
Lake county, Jimmy Santich records that trout, 
bass, pickerel and perch are biting—but so far 
none has bit him. 

Vacations don’t seem to be at all passe or 
Frank Vaughan 
has been indulging in one for the last two weeks. 


beyond the reach of printers. 


For a week or more “Pop” Piersol has been 


vacationing. Doubtless he’ll return full of pep 
and “rarin’ to go,’ but in the meantime Harvey 
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Phone Douglas 2412 25 Years’ Experience 
QOculists’ Prescriptions Filled 
GEO. P. MARTIN 
OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 
Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 
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The only label that is 
recognized by the 


of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 


Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the ““We Don't 
Patronize List,’ United Garment Workers of America. 
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Bell’s brand new marcel is quite decorative at 


SPops 

The day of the Knight seems to have hove in 
sight, as C. L. scanned the “Why Walk” ad and 
is Hooverizing on shoe leather in a new Chevrolet 


machine. 


coupe. 
Larry Zoph is thankful he read detective yarns 
before receding hair gave him a forehead from 


eyebrows to the back of his neck. They aid one 
to think up an alibi quickly. And he needed one 
last week when he went home with his pay check 
made out to L. Laph. Mrs. Zoph wanted to know 
by what name he goes by at the office and who 
she'd ask for if she ever wished to phone him. 
_@} ees 
GUARANTEES PROSPERITY. 


“The labor union's philosophy 


has long since 
declared that high wages make for general pros- 
perity,” 
ficial 


states the Stone Cutters’ Journal, the of- 
Jcurneymen Stone 
America, « “Dhat 
beyond successful 


the Cutters’ 
North 


demonstrated 


organ of 


Association of fact has 


been dispute. 


“Years ago the American Federation of Labor 
that 


dustrial depression 


declared reduction of wages during an in- 
could only prolorig depression 
That statement has long 


as true economics. 


instead of helping it. 
been demonstrated 

“Ten or fifteen years ago we heard much about 
the coming depression, its cause, and effect, and 
as a matter of fact we had occasional depressions 
with We contended 
that if the workers were paid good wages there 


hard times. have always 
would be no periods of stagnation and dull times. 
“Tt was supposed that the ability to make good 
or bad times, prosperity or depression, rested in 
the hands of Wall Street. 
“Perhaps it did, but the real reason that Wall 
Street a depression was be- 


cause 


could bring about 
the great 


ganized, and in no position, because of the low 


mass of the workers were unor 


wages paid them, to what they 


duced; and because of this fact only we had 1n- 


consume pro- 
dustrial depressions. 

“When the workers organize and through their 
unions maintain high wages, we shall have con- 
timued genuine prosperity and no periods of in- 
dustrial stagnation.” 

ee tel pee 

FAST TIME ON BUILDING. 

From a vacant lot covered with weeds and tin 
finished modern plant of concrete, steel 
little 


time is the record being made on the new building 


cans to a 


and plaster in a more than two months’ 


Mission street for Moses- 


Ford 


Now the walls, roof 


being put up at 3160 


Getsinger, Inc., authorized dealers. Ground 
was first broken on June 1. 
and floors are complete, leaving only the finishing 
to be done. Mr. Getsinger states that the building 


will be ready for occupancy by his firm in August, 


making a total time for construction of about 
nine weeks, 
This record has been made possible by the 


efficient work of union labor and the contractor 


in planning every detail with great care to avoid 


delay and by the clean-cut design of the building, 


avoiding posts, corners and complicated work. 
The 86-foot front has been spanned by steel 
trusses without supporting posts, giving clear 
working space in every part of the building. The 


four reinforced concrete walls were all poured at 


once and in less than two days’ time, even the fire 
walls being formed in advance. 

An unusual feature is the concrete curb formed 
with the both entrance drives, 
making it easy for the most inexperienced driver 


floor in and exit 
to get in or out without danger of damaging either 
car or wall. wall 
made 4 feet high to separate the wash rack from 


Another feature is a concrete 
the main service floor without obstructing light 
or vision. 

convenient and 
is promised the 


device for the 
efficient servicing of motor cars 


public in this new plant. 


Every modern 
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ASSISTANCE FOR BRITISH MINERS. 

The Executive Council of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has issued the following appeal 
to the officers and members of organized labor for 
financial assistance for the million locked-out coal 
miners and their families in Great Britain: 

“In response to an official appeal issued by the 
officers of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
asking for the families of the striking 
miners of Great Britain, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor decided to call 
upon the officers and members of all organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of [Labor 
for voluntary contributions to be used for the pur- 
pose of relieving distress, hunger and suffering 
among the families of the miners who have been 
on strike in Great Britain for many weeks. 

“The condition of the miners and their families 
is deplorable. Women and children are without an 
adequate supply of food and clothing. 
great need for help. 

“The action of the Executive Council in deciding 
to appeal for funds was prompted by sentiments 
of humanity. 


aid for 


There is 


“It found, from an examination and considera- 
tion of all the facts that a most extraordinary, dis- 
tressing condition prevails in the mining sections 
of Great Britain. 

“The money which will be received in response 
to this appeal will be used exclusively for the pur- 
pose of supplying food, clothing and the necessa- 
ries of life to the miners’ families who are suffer- 
ing because of the long continued strike. 

“We appeal to you to respond quickly and gen- 
erously to this call for help. Let us help our 
fellow workers who are resisting a substantial re- 
duction in their living standards. The cry of the 
women and the children must appeal to our gen- 
erous sentiments. They need help and they need 
it now.” 

Send all contributions to Frank Morrison, sec- 
retary of the American Federation of Labor, A. F. 
of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

> a 

ACCIDENT BENEFITS IN MISSOURI. 

The Missouri workmen’s compensation law, to 
be voted on by referendum in November, is the 
third highest in the United States in its benefits. 

It provides a 


weekly compensation benefit of 
two-thirds of the average weekly wages, with a 
minimum of $6 and a maximum of $20 per week. 

For temporary total disability the weekly benefit 
is paid as long as the disability lasts but not more 
than 400 weeks. 

For permanent total disability two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage is paid for 300 weeks, after 
which it is reduced to 25 per cent of weekly wages 
for the remainder of life. 
p> = 

Lady—We advertisement 
house being for sale and we've come to see it. 

Owner 


saw the about this 


Yes, madam, but after reading the ad 
writer’s description of it we have decided not to 
sell—You and Me. 
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THE MISSION BANK 


THE COST-—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT - Security - No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


BY THE WAY. 

(By International Labor News Service.) 
It does not speak well for American police that 

Major Wash- 


representa 


Hesse, superintendent of police in 


ington, the capital of the nation and 
tive of the people of every section, has been forced 
to warn emphatically the Washington police that 
they must observe strictly the constitutional rights 
The the 
form of a general order that followed the police 


Washington 


of all citizens. warning was given in 


head’s recent criticism of policemen 
for beating citizens and uniawlfully searching their 
Major Hesse 


things that deserve to be widely quoted wherever 


homes. In his order said several 


there is a police force of any kind, and that means 


virtually every place in the United States. Here 
are some of the good things in the order: 

“It should be borne in mind that police sys- 
tems are devised for the purpose of preventing 
evils and providing benefits. It is the function 


of the police arm of the municipal service to pro- 


tect and defend society and to secure obedience 


wishes to impress 
upon the entire personnel of the force that these 
functions must be exercised only in pursuance ot 
authority definitely prescribed, and that under no 
other constitutional 
the 


authorized 


the 
the 
law by its 


conditions must guaran- 


tees, which grant to citizen full 


the 
be denied. 


pro- 
tection of representa- 
tives, On the contrary, the full power 


and authority of the should be 
utilized to preserve and defend the citizen in his 
enjoyment of his constitutional privileges.” 
to be that Washington, the 
a nation dedicated to freedom and constitutional 
liberty, would be the last city in which such an 


order as that of Major Hesse would be required, 


police System 


It was 


expected capital of 


to the laws, and headquarters 


The record of the Washington police, however, 
shows that the order is needed and Major Hesse 
is to be congratulated for it. It is high time the 
police were made to understand they are servants 
of the people and not their masters. The order 
of Major Hesse is a step toward makine them 
realize this. 
a & = —— 
The following sign is displayed above the ice 


cream counter of a prominent drug store: 
“Take a brick home; it’s fine when company 


comes.’—Union Pacific Magazine. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


Storage Rates on Application. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Joseph Wales. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL i 
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Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
of July 9, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Baker and 
Financial Secretary McTiernan excused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—I'rom Elevator Constructors, S. B. 
Charles Morse. Street Carmen, Edward 
Vandelure an additional delegate. Steam Engi- 
neers, Walter Rasmussen, V. Howard, R. Patter- 
son, Jack Holmes, E. A. Bridge, W. R. Towne. 
Matlers, 2.32: -Gartican, (be; Raubinger. Ceme- 
tery Workers, John Dempsey, Walter England, 
Miscellaneous Employees, Arthur 
Watson, James Lewis, Andy Barber, Al Price, 
\Vm, Lamoreaux, D. J. Jones, Geo. Riley, Thos. 
McGrath. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—I‘rom 
Council for its assistance in 


Franc, 


blind initiative 
committee thanking 
the campaign which has failed, but will be con- 
tinued before the legislature. From the Inter- 
national Brotherhood ef Paper Makers, request- 
ing the Council to see to it that all publicity work 
is done on union label water-marked paper. 
Referred to Executive Committee—From Butch- 
ers Union 115, requesting the Council to place the 
Kosher Markets of Diller & Woloski, Shenson’s 
and the 
Wage scale and agreement of Janitors’ 


Petaluma Markets on the unfair list. 
Union, 
from the Theatrical Federation indorsement of 
the Janitors’ agreement. 

Non-Partisan Committee—Creden- 
tials from Elevator Constructors for Harry Milton. 
Makers, for F. H. McCool. Musicians 
Retail Clerks, for W. J. 
for W. R. Towne. 

Lynch. Janitors, 


Referred to 


From Sail 
No. 6, for James Dewey. 
From Steam Engineers, 
Aqueduct Workers, E. P. 
Molders 164, Frank Browne. Sta- 


Keogh. 
Tunnel- 
for J. Charcho. 
tionary Firemen, James Coulsting. 

Referred to Trade Union Promotional League— 


From Webb-Smiley Neck-Wear Company, with 


reference to union made neckwear. 


Referred to Building Trades Council—From Bay 
Council of Carpenters, with 
to placing Hale Bros. on the unfair list. 


Counties District 
reference 
Communication from the American Federation 


of Labor requesting the Council to assist the 
Automobile Mechanics in their organizing cam- 
paign. On motion the request was complied with. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of Poultry Dressers Union's differences with the 
rm of Chas. Corriea, the secretary was instructed 
to request Mr. Cor 


meeting. In the 


‘a to be present at the next 


natter of controversy between 
the Bakers’ Union and the Greenline Bakery, the 
same was laid over for one week. Report con- 
curred in. 

Reports of Unions—Butchers 115—Having con- 
troversy with Kosher Markets. Street Carmen— 
\re making progress organizing; sending an addi- 
tional delegate to the Council. 
Have the piece work to contend with, which is 
an injury to the organization; requested all friends 
to refrain from patronizing piece work shops. 
Ornamental Plasterers—Controversy with employ- 
ers now settled on union shop basis. 
Donated $50.00 to Passaic strikers. 
—Western Litho 


unions 


Lithographers 
Company unfair; requested 
to communicate with Richfield Oil Com- 
pany of unfair attitude of the Western Litho 
Company. 

Trade Union Promotional League—Are making 
pros 


ess and are 


getting out a directory of union 
stablishments. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Presented de- 
tailed written report concerning terms of proposed 


bus franchises to William Gaffney pointing out 
the many detriments to the city’s interests that 
would ensue, if such franchises were granted. 
Report concurred in. 

New Business—Moved to instruct the secretary 


| to appear before the Welfare Committee and pro- 


test the daylight saving resolution; carried. 
The chair introduced Roger Baldwin, represent- 


ing the Civil Liberties Union, who addressed the 


Council on the right of free speech, free press and 
free assemblage. 
Receipts—$158.83. Expenses—$228.69. 
Council adjourned at 9:50 p. m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
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| TRADE UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 
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Auto Mechanics— | 


Waiters— | 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held Wednesday, July 7, 1926. 

The regular meeting of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday, July 7, 
1926, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Temple. 

Meeting called to order by President Matheson 
at 8:10 p. m. 

Secretary Lane being excused, brother W. G. 
Desepete acted; as secretary. On, rollcall the 
Brothers N. Burton, M. 
Naughton; excused, Brother 


following were absent: 


Lane. 

Minutes of previous meeting were approved, 
with the correction that the League also adjourned 
in silence in respect to the late brother, Haff of 
Painters’ Union No. 19, 

Credentials—I’rom Grocery Clerks, for A. N. 
Seslia vice Sister Dierssen; from Carpenters 483, 
for Hugo Sandstrom and Louis Stone. Credentials 
were accepted and delegates seated. 

Communications—Minutes of Building Trades 
Council noted and filed. From Retail Clerks No. 
432, stating that Stanley’s, corner Market and 
Taylor streets, Meussdorffer Hat Store, 822 Market 
street, and Cherry’s Outfitting Store, Mission and 
20th streets, were not complying with union rules 
and are unfair to them. Request a demand to have 
Filed. 


the clerk show his union card. From 


: 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 


out and post it. 


— 

i 

4 

4 

4 

i) 

‘ 

H 

' and sympathizers are requested to cut this 

‘ 

} American Tobacco Company. 

' Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

; Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

' Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 


a 
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BENDER’S 
; The Family Shoe Store : 
H 2412 Mission St., near Twentieth : 
3 Packard Shoes Martha Washington : 
3 for Men Shoes for Women 4 
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Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 
Sterling Auto Top Co. ' 


AUTOMOBILE. PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


Dr. Wilson 
CURES YOUR 
COFFEE 

TROUBLES 


38c--40c--45c--50c 


? St . Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d & 4th 
Ores: Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 
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ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb : 
' 


oe 
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CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION ST. 
SS 
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Aes Oo LABOR CLARION 


Boilermakers’ Union No. 6, as withdrawing from 
the League. Filed. 


Reports of Unions—Cigarmakers, things slow, 
request a renewed demand for their union label, 
issuing folder on union-made cigars. Tailors, report 
off season now, making progress on new firms. 
Lithographers, request a demand for union label on 
the labels on soft drink bottles, union to send 
letter to the Richfield Oil Company requesting 
the union label on their billboard posters. Wood- 
carvers, report business dull. Piledrivers No. 34, 
report work picking up; carpenters having hard 
fight, but things look good. Postoffice Clerks, 
say things are good. Auto Mechanics, report all 
members working, organizing automotive crafts, 
getting assistance from American Federation of 
Labor, renewed their sick benefits, requesting 
union members to sign the pledge cards in the 
hands of their union’s secretary, international 
organizer doing good work in Oakland. Barbers, 
working fairly good, look for the union shop 
card. Plumbers, report that Hale Bros. are build- 
ing an addition to their building on the American 
plan, business dull. Elevator Constructors, report 
things fairly good. Waiters, all working. Grocery 
Clerks, request a moral support in a demand for 
their monthly union button, which is gold for 
July. Janitors, report things are fair with them. 


Committees and Officers Report—The report of 
the agitation committee meeting of June 29 was 
approved, with the following amendment: That 
the field secretary make out a tentative list of 
stores and submit the same to the League’s next 
meeting. Report of visiting committee: Brother 
Dumond visited the Bakers’ Union and reports 
he was well received and had hopes of them 
affiliating with the League on the one-cent basis. 
Brother Desepte reported he had seen some of 
the officials of Electrical Workers No. 6 and the 
matter had been referred to their executive com- 
mittee, and believes it will be favorable. Brother 
Plate reports that if a good committee visited the 
Laundry Workers they would act favorable to 
pay the one-cent per capita tax. The label agent’s 
report of his part time activities for the past three 
weeks was approved. Trustees report favorable 
on all bills and the same was ordered paid. 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the 
agitation committee investigate the reason why 
some unions are not represented with delegates 
in the League. : 

Receipts—General, $13.00; agent fund, $112.47. 

Disbursements—General $36.86; agent fund, 
$116.80. 


There being no further business the meeting 
adjourned at 9:30 p. m. to meet again July 21, 
1926. 

These minutes are printed in both the Labor 
Clarion and Organized Labor and should be read 
at union meetings. 

Fraternally submitted, 
W. G. DESPETE, Secretary pro-tem. 
> 
MUST PAY U. S. TAX. 

Unemployment insurance funds must pay a 
Federal income tax, according to a ruling handed 
down by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
Federal income tax law exempts the funds of re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary and educa- 
tional associations. The bureau holds that “money 
contributed by members of an organization to a 
common fund to be applied to relief of the partic- 
ular members of the organization when in sick- 
ness, want, or other disability, is not a charitable 
fund,” and clearly does not come under the other 
exempted categories. 
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“Let’s see,” said the chatty man, “your brother 
went abroad on a fellowship, didn’t he?” 

“No,” was the ruply, “ it was a cattle ship.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


JOINT LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 
Minutes of Meeting Held in the Labor Temple 
Saturday Evening, July 10, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Wm. 
P. Stanton, president of San Francisco Labor 

Council. 

On rollcall of delegates there were found pres- 
ent 15 delegates representing unions affiliated with 
the Building Trades Council, 32 delegates repre- 
senting the unions affiliated with the Labor Coun- 
cil, and 3 officers and delegates of Alameda County 
Central Labor Council. 

A general discussion was had as to the char- 
acter of the celebration of Labor Day to be held 
this year, in which a great number of the delegates 
present took part, and as the general sentiment 
was to the effect that the San Francisco labor 
movement should reciprocate in these celebrations 
with the labor movement of Oakland, which in 
recent years has generously joined hands with 
the San Francisco movement in making our Labor 
Day parades in San Francisco great and im- 
pressive demonstrations of the strength and 
solidarity of labor in the bay district, and to 
keep the promise that was made last year, when 
the Oakland unions made such a wonderful show- 
ing in our Diamond Jubilee celebration, that in 
1926 the San Francisco unions would celebrate 
Labor Day in Oakland, a motion was duly made 
and carried by a unanimous vote to the following 
effect: 

That it be the sense of the joint Labor Day 
committee of 1926 that the labor organizations in 
San Francisco participate in the celebration of 
Labor Day with the Alameda county labor organ- 
izations, to be held in Oakland. 

To await ratification of this action of the joint 
committee by the Labor Council and the Build- 
ing Trades Council, it was then moved, seconded 
and carried that the joint committee adjourn to 
meet again two weeks from tonight, or Saturday 
evening, July 24, at 8:15 p. m., in San Francisco 
Labor Temple. 

Secretary W. A. Spooner of the Central Labor 
Council of Oakland stated that if the decision is 
favorable to join with the Oakland unions in 
celebrating Labor Day, a committee of the Oak- 
land committee of arrangements will attend all 
the meetings of our committee on this side of the 
bay, in order to co-ordinate our activities with 
theirs and keep the San Francisco unions fully 
informed as to the arrangements to be made and 
perfected across the bay. 

Vice-President Clarke of the Alameda Central 
Labor Council expressed the gratification of the 
Oakland trade unionist over the action of the joint 
committee, and assured all that everything would 
be done by the Oakland trade unionists to make 
this coming celebration the biggest ever held in 
Alameda county. 

Meeting then adjourned at 9 Pp. m. to meet 
again, as stated above, in the San Francisco Labor 
Temple, Saturday, July 24, 1926, at 8:15 ‘Oh teak 

Fraternally submitted, 


JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary 


pro-tem. 


Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 
1680 HAIGHT STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 

Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


1 Seon 


i] 

: 

' 

} 830 MARKET STREET 
| Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 
t 


Corner Ellis Street 


= 


————— 


COOL HEADED MEN 


are wearing Lundstrom straws! New styles—new 
weaves—new bands. Popular prices. If you want 
a becoming hat, be coming to 


66 
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HAT COMPANY 


' 72 Market St. 3242 Mission St. 167 Powell St. 
720 Market St. 2640 Mission St. 605 Kearny St. 
1080 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 26 Third St. 
Oakland—1435 Broadway 
Los Angeles—226 West Fifth St. 
& 
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FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 
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We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


“A BOND BETWEEN YOURSELF 
AND YOUR AMBITIONS” — 
A Savings Account 


We have noticed that hundreds of our savings 
accounts with large balances grew out of a 
great number of SMALL deposits. Ask for 
a Humboldt Ambition Bond—it will help you 
in your saving plans. 


_HUMBOLDT BANK 


MMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
Sutter 6654 GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 442 2nd S%&. 
j 


OA Y, we 
259-273 POST ST.n 
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can STOCKTON. 
THLY PAYMENTS 


Everything for 


®/ \Yy \ your home— 
y; : J® = Your word’s good 
for all the credit 


you want. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Brigay July 16, 1926 


UNION 
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SHOE 
STORES 


Brief Items of Interest | 


The foilowing members of San Francisco unions 
the past week: Joseph C. Starr of the 
carpenters, Alfred J. Scandrett of the marine en- 
gineers, Edward W. Sullivan of the plumbers. 

J. L. Kerchen of the Committee on Education of 
the State Federation of Labor, has been appointed 
by Spencer Miller of the Workers’ Education Bu- 


died during 


reau of America to represent that organization at 

an educational conference in Everett, Wash., on 

July 13th and 14th. Kerchen will be absent about 
week on this mission. 

A bobbed hair contest was one of the features 
of the joint annual ball of the Barbers’ Union and 
the Master Barbers’ Association, which was held 
Thursday night at Scottish Rite Auditorium. The 
winners have not yet been announced by the 
judges. 

There is to be a mass meeting held in Eagles’ 
Hall on the evening of Friday, July 30th, to voice 
a protest against the execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti in Massachusetts next month. At this gath- 
ering there will be prominent speakers who will 
acquaint the audience with the situation and ex- 
plain what is desired. The names of the speakers 
will be announced at a later date. 


At the last meeting of the Labor Council the 
following delegates were seated: From Elevator 
Constructors, S. B. Franc, Charles Morse. Street 
Carmen, Edward Vandelure, an additional dele- 
gate. Steam Engineers, Walter Rasmussen, V. 
Howard, R. Patterson, Jack Holmes, E. A. Bridge, 
W.R. Towne. Mailers, E. P. Garrigan, F. P. Rau- 
binger. Cemetery Workers, John Dempsey, Wal- 
ter England, Joseph Wales. Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees, Arthur Watson, James Lewis, Andy Bar- 
ber, Al. Price, Wm. Lamoreaux, D. J. Jones, Geo. 
Riley, Thos. McGrath. 

The Labor Council last Monday filed a protest 
with the Boz«rd of Supervisors against any pro- 
posed change of time in San Francisco to bring 
about daylight saving. A letter signed by Secre- 
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MEN’S SHOE SALE 


YOU can easily satisfy your utmost 

desires for fine footwear, and save a 

lot of money at our great Semi-Annual 

Shoe sale-thousands of Pairs-scores of 

smart models-Oxfords and Hi-Lacers- 
all are radically reduced to 


AND °5:85 
tS> Every Shade of Tan and Black 


See Us About It! 


SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 


B. ela 
825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


tary John O’Connell states that a study of the 
daylight saving plan in other cities had convinced 
the local labor body that no benefits are to be de- 
rived from the same by either labor or industry. 
The Labor Council also filed protest against the 
proposed granting of a franchise to William J. 
Gaffney to operate a motor bus line between the 
Ferry building and Mission district over Mission 
and Market streets. 

Electrical Workers’ Union, Local No, 151, in- 
stalled officers at the last meeting. Three new 
members were initiated, four were accepted on 
transfer cards, and $53 was paid in sick benefits. 

Retail Clerks’, Shoe Clerks’ and Grocery Clerks’ 
Unions of the bay regions will combine August 
8th to celebrate Retail Clerks’ Day at Neptune 
Beach under auspices of Retail Clerks’ District 
Council. The affair is an annual event designed 
to bring merchants and salespersons together so- 
cially and to promote mutual friendship. A pro 
gram of athletic events and contests is being ar- 
ranged by a committee consisting of F. J. Don- 
worth, Emil Kahn, W. G. Desepte, E. Solomon, 
F. F. Haub, H. J. Patton and S. Bennett. These 
organizations also are engaged in a campaign to 
urge the general public to do’their purchasing be- 
fore 6 p. m. 

Roger Baldwin, representing the Civil Liber- 
ties Union, addressed the weekly meeting of the 
Labor Council. He outlined the policies of this 
organization as champion of free speech, free press 
and free assemblage, stressing, in the words of 
Voltaire, the motto of the Civil Liberties Union, 
“T detest what you say, but I will fight with my 
life for your right to say it.” 


Members of the Labor Council were warned of 
the defects of piece work in the automobile re- 
pairing industry by Felix J. Dumond, secretary of 
Automobile Mechanics’ Union, Local No. 1305. 
As men working under such conditions are paid 
only for the work that they do, they rush to finish 


a particular job in order to eo another, a says. 
It is also charged that since the men are only 
paid while working, more men are employed than 
are needed. 

Ornamental Plasterers’ Union has settled a long 
dispute with the employers. An agreement was 
reached under which all union men are to be em- 
ployed whenever available. The craft now has 
practically a closed shop. 

A letter from the Blind Initiative Committee 
thanks the Labor Council for its efforts in behalf 
of the initiative drive for a commission for the 
blind and states that the executive committee was 
unable to continue its campaign because of a lack 
of funds. The letter expresses a hope that the 
present campaign will stimulate their efforts to 


-secure favorable legislation at Sacramento. 


The Trade Union Promotional League now em- 
braces 63 organizations on the 1 cent per capita 
plan, according to a report by Secretary W. G. 
Desepte. 

Protests against proposed indorsement by the 
Board of Supervisors of daylight saving legisla- 
tion were filed at the City Hall Monday by organ- 
izations representing stationary firemen, and the 
bakery wagon drivers and salesmen. The former 
contended that the movement is intended “to keep 
workers at all times up and doing for the benefit 
of idlers and pleasure seekers.” The bakery 
workers state that the adoption of daylight saving 
would work a “great hardship” on them. The pro- 
tests were referred to the Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. 
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FEDERAL OWNERSHIP “SAFE AND SANE” 

Less government in business and no government 
ownership have been the slogans of big business, 
its economists and politicians for many moons. 

Even a suggestion along this line to the average 
congressman is usually denounced as a most dan- 
gerous form of radicalism. And yet, the House of 
Representatives has inserted in the river and har- 
bor bill a $11,000,000 appropriation to buy the 
Cape Cod Canal and operate it by 
ment. 

The question arises, When are government own- 
ership and government 
“safe and sane’? 

The answer is found in the 
the canal. 


the govern- 


interference in business 


tabloid history of 


It was built by August Belmont and a syndicate 
of bankers who thought it would bring 
profits to private capital. 

Belmont and his bankers blundered. The canal 
is a commercial failure. No dividends paid. Bond 
interest not earned. Money for upkeep lacking. 

So big business decided to get out by selling it 
to the government. 

Big business did not succeed in jamming a 
special bill through Congress, but lo! the very 
people who deplore the government in business 
attached the canal scheme to the river and harbor 
bill with a juicy $11,000,000 melon to be cut for 
the “far-seeing” financiers who own the stock and 
bonds. 

Government ownership and government inter- 
ference in business are therefore “safe and sane” 
when big business has a bankrupt concern which 
it desires to dispose of at a top-notch price and 
which private interests will not buy. 


fabulous 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


